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I. Introduction 



The Office of Manpower Policy, Evaluation and Research (OMPER) of 
the U. S. Department of Labor, contracted for A. L. Nellum and Associates to 
assess selected Summer Youth Demonstration Projects to identify those inno- 
vative project activities which appeared worthy of further consideration for 
future manpower programming. It was our intent not to evaluate the operation 
of individual projects, but to review those techniques and methods which migh 
be of benefit to future programs and planning. 

Due to the pressures of time and the investigators* own inclinations, we 
did not attempt statistical analyses and comparisons. Our assignment involved 
a search of existing programs for useable techniques, and the study design in- 
cluded: a) a review of project proposals, contracts, records and other docu- 

ments; b) interviews with project administrators, staffs, enrollees, and other 
persons in the respective communities; and c) observation of the various project 
activities in operation. In short, we sought to determine what was accomplishe 
and how it was accomplished. 

It was decided that 13 of the thirty-three summer youth demonstration 
projects funded by OMPER under its experimental and demonstration authority 
under the Manpower Development and Training Act would be studied. These 
projects were selected by OMPER's Office of Special Manpower Programs 
(which developed these projects) on the basis of uniqueness of design and pro- 
gram, staff capability, and the comprehensiveness of goals and objectives. 



These projects were: 

Action Housing, Inc. 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Archdiocese of, Cleveland 
Cleveland, Ohio 

, • . r 

Archdiocese of Detroit 

Detroit, Michigan 

' ’’ *f 

Boston College 

Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 

Community Action for Youth, Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

t _ , . , • r • 

Diocese of Kansas City -St, Joseph 
Kansas City, Missouri 



=, V i- 



Summer Youth Community 
Work Program 

Skill Elevation and Vocational 
Experience Project 

Project Identity 

Franchise Industry Training 
Project 

Summer Volunteer Program 

Summer Youth Development 
Project 



Jewish Employment and 
Vocational Service 
St. Louis, Missouri 



Summer Student Employment 
Program 



JFK Family Center 
Charlestown, Massachusetts 

Mayor's Youth Employment Program 
Detroit, Michigan 



K ' ^ r , » • j ft 7 

Summer Youth Employment 
Program 

H - k 

Project Exploration 



United Planning Organization Demonstration Transportation 

Washington, D. C. Project 

United States Employment Service Project TIDE . c. 

U. S. Department of Labor 

Washington, D. C. . . ; 

, It' „ ■ ■ -vV . ■ £ * 

Watts Labor Community Action Community Conservation Corps 

Committee Project 

Los Angeles, California 

YMCA of Metropolitan Chicago Operation Encouragement 

Chicago, Illinois 

Following conferences with OMPER Special Programs staff to discuss 
the projects, members of our investigating teams analyzed project proposals, 
contracts and interim reports for the purpose of identifying those activities 
which were of interest. After conducting appropriate conferences and inter- 
views in the field, and observing the project in action in the case of those still 
operating, the staff teams then compared project-idea with project -implementa 
tion to further assess and refine the usefulness of these "innovative activities" 
to future programs. Before leaving the community, investigators met with 
project administrators for the purpose of sharing with them the results of our 
findings and suggesting those points to be highlighted in the project's final re- 
port. Staff investigating teams were composed of two or three persons, who 
spent one or two days in the community, dependent upon the project's size and 
complexity. While a much more thorough study could have been done, it 
should be pointed out that the length of the project contracts made it necessary 
to complete the reviews in a period of three months. Time was an important 
factor not only in our analytic effort, but in the development and implementa- 
tion of the projects we reviewed. In each project the administrative staff 
stressed that the late negotiation of the summer demonstration efforts (all 
were contracted for in June or even as late as July) permitted too little time 
for full - and effective development of the program. This problem had a double, 
effect: they had to get organized and underway in too little time;, and then 
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once started, they had too little time to work with their thesis, since most of the 
projects only lasted three months. 

The following report, then, contains a statement of our major findings 
as a result of the total experience and field reports on each of the separate pro- 




II. Major Findings and Program Experiences 



While few of the programs reviewed in this study were in themselves 
"innovative," each experimented with a new approach (or combination of ap- 
proaches) and, as a result* produced a good deal of information which should 
be of value to future demonstrations and programs. Some dealt with special 
techniques, such as the use of nonmonetary rewards; others attempted to add 
new dimensions to on-going programs, group counseling of the type used in 
the JFK Center project and the summer remedial clinics as attempted in 
Project PEACE; and still others (The Watts Labor Action Project and the 
UPO Transportation Program) were designed as models. 

Among the important lessons to be gleaned from the total experience 
are the following: 

A. Staff. Given the time in which they had to recruit staff, most of the 
' projects did well in their selections. However, in future program- 
ming, sufficient time should be allowed for staff selection, orientation 

and training. 

1. Based on the experiences of these projects it can be said that cer- 
tain types proved particularly effective as summer project staff. 
This was probably due to their prior training and experience; 
short-term availability; knowledge of youth and how to deal with 
them; and understanding of the functions to which they were as- 
signed. Among these were: high schoolteachers on summer 
vacation, college students; indigenous adults on seasonal layoffs, 
and athletes. 

Probably the most effective staff persons encountered were those 
who were selected not just because of their ability to perform, but 
also because of their ability to serve as role -models for the pro- 
gram's participants. 

2. Investigators recognized interesting by-products resulting from 
the use of high school teachers and counselors in these programs. 
Many of them were better able to understand and communicate 
with youngsters as a result of their experiences in the programs 
and those doing job development, placement and counseling were 
much more knowledgeable about the labor market and the prob- 
lems confronting youthful job seekers as a result of these efforts. 

3. Several projects experimented with youth as job developers, 
interviewers, etc. and found them to be as productive as adult 
staff members. 
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4. Other projects showed real ingenuity in the kinds of staff hired. For 
example. Action Housing in Pittsburgh used architectural students 
to supervise the development of play lots; Detroit's program for 
parole violators used vacationing seminary students as counselors; 
and in St. Louis, the use of athletes to promote jobs and interpret 
the project to local industry was found to be effective. 

B. Recruiting 

1. Few of the projects encountered any difficulty in getting the numbers 
they sought. In fact, most were over- subscribed. However, most o 
the programs which were aimed at the "hard core, disadvantaged, 
unmotivated, etc. " failed to reach them. While they did recruit a 
lot of poor youngsters who needed work experience, they generally 
did not reach those youth who appeared poorly motivated. Perhaps 
this was a function of the timing — there were a lot of youth on the 
market and projects had a short time to fill their quotas so they 
opened their doors and the youth came. Unfortunately those who 
came were, by and large, pretty highly motivated and there was no 
time to go out looking for the "hard-to-reach." 

2. - Those projects attempting to deal with younger teenagers (13, 14, 

and 15 year olds) found more than enough of them available, while 
those focusing on older teenagers had a more difficult time. This 
is to some extent due to the lack of jobs available to younger age 
groups, since many employers are reluctant to hire them. 

3. It is our opinion that local agencies, indigenous to the community 
(i. e. , neighborhood centers, community organizations, etc. ) were 
more successful in getting the numbers and kinds of youth they 
sought than were those city-wide, "downtown" agencies. 

4. As has been the case in many programs before, the participants 
themselves were more successful in bringing in new registrants 
by word of mouth than any other form of recruiting. 

5. Not enough use was made of existing recruiting facilities, local 
Youth Opportunity Centers and Employment Service offices in 
most cases. Where the project designs carried reference to 
"making use of the local YOC in recruiting, etc. , etc. , we found 

few cases of project administrators actually going to YOC s for 

enrollees, or even informing them of openings. 

6. In the Pittsburgh Action Housing project an attempt was made to 
involve poor youth in a work experience program which also 
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served youth who could not qualify as M poor" under the NYC/CAP 
guidelines. The major work component involved community service 
projects in the inner city as well as in the suburbs. The intergroup 
relations value of this experience, for the youth as well as for the 
communities, was highly profitable. 



C. Screening. Testing and Counseling 



1 . 



There was some duplication and confusion in these areas (i. e. , 
other testing and counseling facilities may have been available in 
the communities already) since most of the projects had their own 
in-take facilities and counseling staff. In most cases such duplica- 
tion was necessary because of the nature of the demonstration. 
However, there were projects where counseling was incidental and 
not critical to the experimental technique and here the projects 
could have explored the possible use of existing resources such as 
YOC and/or other federally funded projects. 



2. In most of these projects testing was considered useless, unpro- 
ductive, and a source of irritation to enrollees. In some projects ^ 
the application of certain instruments was essential to the program s 
design -- some proposed to identify and deal with potential drop-outs. 
However, in almost every case and regardless of the purpose of the 
test, enrollees complained, refused to take the tests, and showed 
general disapproval at being subjected to any of the instruments 



used. 



3. 



In several instances we would have to agree with enrollees that such 
instruments as the GATE and the GED were applied for no real rea- 
son There were cases of staffs who did not know how to administer 
the tests, or interpret results and even if they did, the findings had 
no real relevance to the program, or the youths' participation. Few 
projects approached "Testing" as a means of preparing youngsters 
for employment and the job hunt (i. e. , familiarization with tests, 
testing techniques, various instruments and their relevance) which 
should have been the primary reason for using tests in these projects. 



4. 




Of the variety of guidance and counseling techniques tested, several 
seemed to provide the kinds of trainee response which would rec- 
ommend them for use in future projects. (Here, again, m the 
absence of means of objective measurement, this is a subjective 
judgment on the part of the investigators. ) We felt that the use of 
older teenagers from the ghetto as supervisor-counselors for 
younger groups in recreational, cultural enrichment and other types 
of activities resulted in favorable exposure and experiences for both 
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the "counselor" and the "counselee." Further, theueeofun ^ 
ployed union members who live in the ghetto to wor wi g 
as was done in the Watts project, seems to add new dimension 
" counseling relationships if properly supervised. :t 

5 The several attempts at group guidance were considered productive 

and fruitful They were handled in various ways, as you will 

tn ofr analysis of the individual projects. However, most of them 

- trainees shared individual experiences gained 

- dur^g te summer; and basic, information^ «ie 7.0^^-- 
i. e. , responsibilities of employees, vocational information, em 

ployer requirements, etc. 

h Most of the projects made use of counseling and guidance to 

conduct regular job sitevisits for the purposes of follow-up, gui- 
ance and supervision. From our interviews with trainees, employers, 
supervisors, and counselors this practice of maintaining contact, 
oX wih the trainee but also with the training , Nation. ^gr^en- 
hanced the quality of the experience for both trainees and mp y 

On the whole, screening was not too good. Th^ ^^^0! youngsters 
because they lacked the time needed to reach the kind ,y g 
sought by the project since they had to get the programs underway 
immediately and had only eight or ten weeks in which t-comple^ 
training The fact is that few of the projects actually had the kin _— 
ofyouth enrolled in the prog ram that were described in th-r P-P°-ls. 
ifc, there was little evidence of screening orseK sction « terms 
^ placement. Youth seemed to have been .r«rfe.red to 
they were available, rather than on the basis of aptitud 
and other criteria described in proposals. 



1. 



Job Development and Work Experience 



, At least one of the projects was developed around the uniqueness of 
- Us job development" and placement efforts and it U 

the results of these are worth pursuing further. , i 

t a Trainine Program at Boston College produced work experi- 

sssssnsx* °< yo"* h - 

x. countrv The advantages in such placements w . . . 

the numbers of openings available through 

cases we found that trainees were involved in th ^ | 

• zed regular training programs , of the company; the quality of their 
!t ' .ion was good; and they were performing on real job _ . 
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2 The Kansas City Youth Development Program became involved with 
' another interesting and productive source which should be used to a 
much greater extent in the future. Through negotiation with the per- 
sonnel director at a nearby federal Air Force Base they were able 
to place some 150 youth in more than 20 different training situations 
at the Base. All trainees were working on actual jobs, they each 
had a "buddy" assigned from the regular employees who taught them 
the requirements of the job, and Base personnel also provided time 
and equipment for recreational activities. This should become an- 
other source of large numbers of placements for summer project 
participants. There are large federal installations in or near most 
" qf our communities and there is no reason why they should not be 
asked to take-on this quota of trainees. Past policy has been to ask 
the installation to stretch its budget to hire youth as extra summer 
help. With new legislation and funds for stipends now available from 
other sources, most of the installations would welcome this additional 
summer help. 

'3. Several contractors used trainees on community service projects 

building play lots, neighborhood cleanup, supervising the recrea- 
tional activities of younger children, etc. By and large, such place- 
ments not only provided useful services to communities hut allowed 
the youth to gain favorable recognition from the adults^ in the com- 
munity for his accomplishments. 

4. The Washington, D. C. UPO project, which attempted to make trans- 
portation available to inner-city youth for jobs in suburbs and outlying 
areas,, was based on a very sound premise and should be the first of 

a series of experiments aimed at solving this problem. Time and 
time again during our investigations we were told of the jobs (training 
spots) available which could not be filled because of the lack of trans- 
portation. 

5. Project PEACE in Cleveland sought Negro-owned and operated busi- 
nesses as placements for their trainees. It was reasoned that since 
the trainees were Negro, such placement would afford them not only 
an opportunity to learn and gain experience, but would also provide 
them with. opportunities to interact with members of their own group 
who had achieved a degree of success in the world of work. 

6. Two of the projects — the USES -TIDE program and the Detroit 
Archdiocese probation program -« were essentially pre-program 

' experiences for severely disadvantaged or high risk youth. They 

sought to test the effects of intensive counseling, guidance, orienta- 
tion and well supervised work experience in small groups, or on a 
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one-to-one basis for such youth. The attempt was to motivate and ^ 
prepare them for referral to jobs, other programs -- NYC* 
etc. - or return to school; or to at least offer them something until 
such referral was possible. The findings in both programs substan- 
K tiate the need for such resources in order to reach and deal with this 

type of youth. 

7. One of the projects attempted to test the feasibility of substituting 
various nonmonetary rewards and incentives for cash payment s - - 
stipends -- in summer work experience programs. And it was de- 
termined that the need for money notwithstanding, motivated youth 
’ respond as readily to this type of program as they do to those offer- 
ing stipends. 






This proved to be an important component of each of the projects 
we visited. Of course, the term covered a multitude of services. 
In some projects it included counseling and testing; in others it 
involved case work services, medical examinations and care, psy- 
chological services; while in still others it also included remediax 
training, cultural tours and trips to the baseball game. No matter 
what the phrase referred to in a particular project, the services 
provided were of benefit to the overall program. 



It is our feeling that such services as listed above and as are 
described in the project reports are absolutely necessary to the 
success of work training programs aimed at the disadvantage^.. 

We realize that the length of his involvement in a summer program 
is so short as to make treatment and/or remediation impossible in 
most cases. However, this opportunity for diagnosis, referral an 
beginning treatment should not be missed. 



F. B asic Education 

Only a few of the projects reviewed attempted remedial work, As 
1 can be expected those agencies having some prior experience in 
! basic education did a good job in adapting their resources to a sum- 
mer program to suit the needs of this clientele. However, one or 
two agencies attempted to include remedial work in their package 
without prior experience and little knowledge of what was involved. 
As a result, this latter group spent most of the summer searching 
for materials and trying to fashion a program. 

The investigators were particularly impres s ed -with the job done in 
this area by project PEACE in Cleveland. Unfortunately the other 
projects that attempted such training were not as successful. 




III. Report of Field Analysis 
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Introduction: 

The S umm er Community Youth Work Program of Action Housing, Inc. 

in Pittsburgh was averysophisticated and well-designed, work e^ertenpe .pro- 
gram. The project was a nine-week program for 170 boys and gtrls,., lb to,?i, . 

years of age. The project was revi ewed August 30 and 31 1966, ■ - ' / /' 

" The program was operated by Action Housing. Inc. , a private nonprofit 
organization* which has been in existence since I960. Action Houemg-a m^. 
function has been the revitalization of aging neighborhoods primarily through^ 
Physical housing program. Its major approach is community organization, the 
mobilization of local people in a community, who with the assistance of Action 
Housing's Neighborhood Urban Extension Staff, work together to bring £ e 
resources of the city into more effective action for a neighborhood. ... . , >. ■ 

The -philosophy of Action Housing is that the housing needs of a neighbor- 
hood do not exist apart from other needs, and one of ^e neceseitie, in poorer., 
neighborhoods is the need to raise the economic power £ its ; 
somewhat global approach to solving housing problems has led to the a g®ncy_s^ 
involvement in youth employment and other kinds of programs. c urn » 

I„c. . has previously carried out an OMAT demonstration youth ^ employment pro 
ject; it is also a delegate agency for the local economic opportunity committee. 

Based on this experience and its work in a Neighborhood Urban Extension 

. . , j A ction Housing designed a summer work expe n- 

program in poor neighborhoods. Action .Housing s Vnntart s alreadv 

ence program for youth, built on the machinery, apparatus, 

existing in its extension program. The summer project was budgeted for $99,645. 

Outstanding Features: * 

Although there were a number of summer youth programs operating in 

, ° I~„=t were NYC), the Action Housmg dem- 

Pittsburgh during the summer of 1966 (most were 1 , mi8 .i 

onstration project was designed to differ from these programs in the following ways.j 

. •* ' * i ' ‘ ‘ 1 . ,r ; 'v. “v ■ ' 

. 1. Flexible eligibility, criteria would.be used permitting ' 

income levels. Specifically the program attempted to obtain a 60/40- ration 
ZZ of income distribution of enrollees. Sixty per cent would be 
venTral CAP guidelines and 40 per cent would come from a marginal or slightly 
higher: income,: no t classified as "poverty'.' under OEO standards.,: . , . 
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2„ The youth would not nec ess airily be h^rd core or high risk. 

3. The project would attempt to develop guidelines for summer youth work 
programs that would have applicability to urban areas. 

4. Extension of the program into peripheral areas of the oil by, with 
trations of low-income people-two work sites thus were developed m suburban 
areas." These areas have not previously had employment programs. 

* The program was carried out in eleven communities which either had an 
Action Housing Neighborhood Urban Extension program or a viable citizens 
Council thr ough a settlement house. The neighborhood councils were an integral . 
part of the program, in that they were to select the sites for play lots > de ^*_ 
bn the kind of physical improvement needed on the site, and recommend p 
:Crsandrecruh neighborhood youth for the program. ThePennsylvamaBureau 
of Employment Security was to interview, screen, and offer referral follow up 
services for youth. 

« . * ■ t . 1 » 

The work schedule of enrollees consisted of seven hours a day, five days 
a week at the rate of $1. 25 an hour for work performed. 

!•' ' Action Housing, hie. agreed to provide architectural and civil engineer- 
ing services through the work-study program of such colleges in the area &s 
Carnegie Tech; housing improvement workers; work tools; and rental sp 

project teams. 

' Through a review of the proposal prior to the visit to Pittsburgh, the sur 
v<Sy team made the following observations: 

• - 1. The program outlined in the proposal seemed somewhat ambitious for 

a 9-week summer program. We questioned whether the program objectiv 
could be met in such a short time. We were especially interested m whether 
or not the project had developed and tested guidelines for summer youth work 
that could have general applicability to urban areas. We wondered, too, if h 
project had been successful in "strengthening current community projects and 
in beginning new projects, through the involvement of a wide variety of com- 
mUnity institutions and organization." 

’ 2. The rationale for applying economic guidelines of 60/40 income distribu- 

tion was unclear in the proposal. Except for the fact that the mclusionofyouth 
in the marginal income level provided a work experience for a group ofteiiover- 
looked in such projects, we wondered if there were other substantive or mea- 
sur able values in using this criteria for the selection of enrollees. 

3. Although the program was designed for boys and girls, the work to be 
performed appeared to be mainly of heavy construction type. We questione , 
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therefore, how many girls actually were in the program, and what was the 
nature of the work performed by them. e . 7 

.... 4. We wondered if there were perceivable differences in projects ip ^ .. 

neighborhoods where Action Housing had extension services and neighbor- 4 , . 

hoods where these were nonexistent. . 

5. The proposal called for dividing the enrollees into Special Project 
teams to work in recreation and physical improvement of nonprofit facilities. 
Were there differences in the operational aspects of the two kinds of teams? 

■ ^ * * ' ' * ; *. | ^ 

Field investigations in Pittsburgh consisted primarily of the follow- 
ing- extensive discussions with the Director of Action Housing, the Director 
of the Neighborhood Extension Program, and the Project Director and Pro- r . 
gram Analyst of the Summer Community Youth Work Program; site visits to 
four representative play lots; interviews with the entire project team (seven 
. youths) at one site and individual supervisors, architectural students, team 
captains, and enrollees at the other sites. In all some fourteen summer pro- 
ject personnel and/or enrollees were interviewed. : . 

It wsts apparent from initial discussions with Action Housing professional 
staff that the Summer Youth Program represented a sophisticated and well- ,, 
designed project. The investigators did not have a chance to read the interim 
report prepared by the agency for the Department of Labor prior to visiting 
Pittsburgh or prior to site inspections. However, agency staff informed us 
that most of the questions raised by us on the operational features of the pro- 
gram were covered in the interim report. A subsequent reading, of the report . 

■ confirmed the investigators impressions of an extremely competent tecjiniqal. 
staff. • •• , .... 

• . • 4 * * • w x ' ' V . * 1 s • ' • 

. Findings: . 

The ability of Action Housing to carry out this program seems to have 
been significantly affected by its previous experience in Neighborhood Urban 
Extension Work and in youth programming. Without a carefully developed 
neighborhood apparatus, it is doubtful that the agency could have accomplished 
as much in such a short period of time. 

Agency staff felt that the planning period for the project was too short, 
and that even with all of their experience it was difficult to launch the program 
successfully on a crash basis, (The proposal is dated June 15 and was sched- 
uled to start on July 5, 1966. ) Because the money from the Department of Labor 
arrived late, they were further hampered in paying staff. Money was borrowed 
from regular Action Housing funds to pay the wages of enrollees. An agency 
with little or no funds from other sources would have been hard pressed to get 
this program off the ground. 



As a result of the crash nature of the project, some unavoidable mistakes 
were made in public relations, especially in neighborhoods where Action Housing 
did not have a program. In these neighborhoods the program was directed by a 
settlement house; traditionally these settlement houses have been suspicious and 
resentful of Action Housing. It did not help Action Housing's relationship with 
the settlements to have to rush in with a program which was to start in a ma er 
of weeks, especially since neighborhood involvement and community commitmen 
were an integral part of the design of the program. 



In reviewing the outcome of the settlement house program, staff said 
that the problems of communication, lack of experience in coordination, avail- 
ability of tools and expert support help were considerably greater in areas 
where Action Housing had no program. These problems were not insurmoun - 
able in that Action Housing Staff and tools were deployed in these neighborhood 
until the community could take over. 



Action Housing was able to move quickly on the acquisition of the physical 
sites, mainly because of its cooperative relationship with city government. s 
program has always been a joint effort of neighborhood people, government, busi- 
ness, and other major interests in the community. As a result, the City Council 
made a blanket approval of some twenty city-owned lots for use by Action Housing 
in this special program. Heretofore, city lots had been negotiated lot-by-lot -- 
a process which takes several months and sometimes a year. 



The play lots (some with terracing) designed by the architectural students 
and actually constructed by the enrollees were imaginative and creative. They 
looked as professional as anything done by more expert craftsmen. The work was 
not "make work" or the clean-up, fix-up kind. The physical improvements were 
real and tangible, and once the work crews leave this summer a permanen 
community facility will be left which can serve as an activity focal point for 
neighborhood residents. The underlying philosophy of the program is thus essen- 
tially sound. The concept of offering real work opportunities and providing 
tangible lasting physical improvements in poor communities is valid and mean- 
ingful. 



During the discussions with Action Housing staff, it was evident that their 
chief interest in the program revolved around its impact on the neighborhood an 
the community where play lots were developed. 



Time did not permit interviews with neighborhood councils; however, 
the interviews with supervisors and enrollees indicated that the councils ha 
indeed picked the sites, decided on the kind of physical improvement they wanted, 
and selected local youths as enrollees and local older youths and/or adults for 

supervisors. . , , :<i . . w : . 
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Although the original plan called for some teams to engage in housing 
improvement. projects, all the neighborhoods selected the development of play- 
lots, with facilities for both adult and youth recreational activities. One site 
had a community center- -an old house which was being painted and fixed as 
part of a total recreational area for the neighborhood. 

The proprietary attitude of the neighborhood is best exemplified by 
conversations with a "sidewalk superintendent," a women of Polish extraction 
who was a daily observer of the work of the team in her neighborhood. (Her 
house faced the play lot. ) As a result of this woman's involvement in the pro- 
gram, the neighborhood had scheduled a picnic for the work crew and the neigh- 
bors when the site was finished. This was highly significant since the project 
team, which was interracial, was initially rebuffed by the women on the street. 
The woman, who had originally been extremely hostile to the Negro youths now 
referred to the crew as "her boys." During visits to other sites, both Negro and 
white women were seen bringing lemonade and water to the team as they wor e . 



After talking with professional staff, viewing the work sites and talking 
to project staff and enrollees, the survey team concluded that Action Housing s 
Summer Community Youth Work Program was indeed an outstanding project. . 

After reading the interim report, the investigators felt that the agency 
had been very candid in describing the problems that occurred in the program 
and very insightful as to ways that might have been taken at various stages of 
the program to improve it. In consultation with agency staff, the survey team 
took the position that the program compared most favorably with other youth 
employment projects of its kind. If there were any weaknesses in the program 
they had to do with the involvement of enrollees in the program and the refine- 
ments that could have been made to heighten the impact of their experience. The 
following observations and reactions were discussed at great length with the 
Director of Action Housing, the Neighborhood Urban Extension Director, the 
Summer Community Youth Work Program Analyst and the Project Director: 

l t Program Balance in Terms of Enrollees 

One of the strengths of the program was that the neighborhood council 
selected the youth in terms of the racial composition of the community. The 
two teams- -one consisting of seven Negroes and one white youth and one that 
included seven white youths and one Negro--were representative of the racial 
composition of the community. 

The rationale for the 60/40 income distribution was not articulated in 
the proposal nor in the interim report. According to the staff, this mixture 
was viewed as a way to bridge the gap between classes and races in Pittsburgh. 
Racial and class tensions are quite pervasive, and whites who reside in poor 
communities are mainly residuals of old ethnic groups who are least adaptable 
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to change. The staff felt that it was important not to stigmatize the program as 

"just for Negroes" or just for the poverty-stricken. 

This feature had questionable value in the eyes of the investigators. The 
psychological impact of mixing income and class groups is not easily 
especially in such a short-term program. From a visual standpomt, the enrolle 
appeared to be of the same approximate income and class level. Whether parental 
altitudes and neighborhood values are changed significantly by thrs experrment re- 
mains to be seen. We therefore recommended that the rinal report incl 
documentation of the value of this aspect of the program and its impact on enrollees. 

and the neighborhood people. 

As we suspected the project had very few girls in it because of the nature 
of the work to be performed. The three or four girls spent most dttw 
painting or doing "busy" office work, but in reality it was a waste o. tim f 
girls! It was suggested that if girls are to be included in future programs that 
tork more suited to their abilities and talents be incorporated. . 

2. Kind of Work Experience 

There is considerable merit in the kind of work performed by the enrollees. 
It is concrete and tangible with a buUt-in masculine component. 

According to staff, many of the youths had had no previous wor J c e3 ^ eri_ 
ence. The tasks which they had to perform gave them the opportunity to 1 
elementary construction skills -painting, carpentry and masonry. For rmmy, 
this was their first introduction to the use of hand tools, a skill which would al- 

•ways b© useful to them# 

Since many of the youth had never worked, they had no concept of good 
work habUs. The project fostered good work habits, in that there was a starting 
Ume lunch time, and a quitting time. Those youths who were consistently late 
fired and replaced by other enrollees. The fact that an enrolleecouLdbe 
Tired came as a shock to one enrollee who had worked in the Neighborhood Youth 
CorJs LTtwo weeks, a job which he described as "just sitting around on a truck 

all day and doing nothing." 

For those youths who had never done productive work, the example set 
. the suDervisor and the architectural student was very important. (As an 
aside this was the first time that the students got a chance to see their design 
' . oA • field Theory was thus translated into reality--and 

s^uLesTeoxy had to be modified to the reality of availability of certain kinds 
of materials etc. ) It was obvious in the site visits that the supervisor and the 
student worked hard and expected the same kind of 

Although one or two youth felt that the supervisors were too hard on them, they 
respected them for not permitting the work crew to loaf. 
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The project permitted some enrollees to be upgraded to crew leaders, 
a position which paid more money and carried with it additional responsibility. 
Team leaders were usually selected by the enrollees themselves. This 5 ap- 
proach may be questioned since one is neither penalized nor rewarded by his 
co-workers in industry. It also creates conflict with the project goal of foster- 
ing good work habits through example and enforcement of work- rules by the 

staff. 



The visibility of the work site right in the neighborhood afforded the 
opportunity for local youth to be seen at work in their own community. The 
fact that the play lot was a permanent addition to the community is something 
that enrollees can point to with pride in later years. 

The mechanism and responsibility for on-going maintenance of the lots 
seemed somewhat vague and indefinite to the survey team. However, it was 
learned that a quasi-legal maintenance agreement had been signed by Action- 
Housing with each of the neighborhood councils or settlement houses. Neigh- 
borhood councils are exploring the possibility of offering part-time, pai wor 
to needy youth for maintenance of the lots during the coming year. 



3 . Supervisors 

As could be expected, the problem of supervision of work crews was a 
critical factor in the program. Supervisors-mainly unemployed local adults 
--were chosen by the neighborhood councils. As it turned out, some did no 
have sufficient supervisory experience in construction work, others did no 
have enough experience in working with this kind of youth. It was hard to find 
good supervisors on such short notice. A number of supervisors quit the pro- 
gram, and at least one had to be fired. In every instance, the neighborhood 
council was asked to recommend replacements. The best supervisors turne 
out to be college students, especially athletic types. Action Housing 
that a dual supervisory combination would work best in this kind of project— a 
college athletic type who is close to the age of the enroUees assisted by a re- 
tired worker with the technical skiUs needed for the work. 

With all due respect for the problems encountered in obtaining good 
supervisors, the survey team felt that Action Housing could have done more to 
prepare and train supervisors. Although the time factor prevented extens ^ e 
pre-training, the program could have been strengthened by building m on-going 
training for supervisors after the onset of the program. 

4. Orientation and Counseling of Enrollees 

It was apparent from interviews with enrollees that some have an in- 
vestment in the program and others do not. Some of the complaints to us were 
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that the work was too hard, that the supervisors expected too much of them, 
that the lunch hour was too short (only a half hour), that the pay wasn t enough 
/<fci 25 an hour), and they could work for NYC and earn that much for doing 
nothing. . These gripes are not unexpected from inexperienced young people. 

When asked whether they enjoyed the work and whether they would come 
back and use the lot themselves, there was some expression of negative feelings 
on the part of the enrollees. This was especially true in the community where 
the lot was in a Polish neighborhood. The Negro youth were most adamant about 
not returning to the lot once the work was completed. The survey team ques- 
tioned the possible negative impact on Negro enrollees who were building a 
play area for a white neighborhood where it was highly unlikely that they wo 
be .welcome once the lot was finished. 

Conversely the Negro youths building a terrace and renovating a house 
in a predominantly Negro neighborhood were overwhelmingly enthusiastic about 
the work and the prospects of using the site once it was finished. 



It was our feeling that negative feelings and interracial conflicts might 
have been mitigated by a more thorough orientation of enrollees as to the phil- 
osophy and intent of the program. Action Housing had concentrated its efforts 
on the physical aspects of the project and thus had not dealt with the personal 
feelings of enrollees. An agency with a social work orientation probably wo 
have built in more counseling for enrollees, but Action Housing handled the 
enrollees as though they were adult, seasoned workers in a real-life work situ- 
ation. There are undoubtedly some advantages to this approach, however, i* 103 
sophisticated youth employment programs are cognizant of the age and problems 
of inexperienced youths and therefore try to deal with these as they occur in 

the program. 



The Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment Security was supposed to coun- 
sel enrollees; however, they were unable to fill this commitment. It is to 
Action Housing's credit that they did not dwell on criticism of PBES for not 
carrying out its role; their solution was to hire a part-time counselor, a wor - 
study student from a local college. (We should add that this person was the only 
Negro on the level above supervisor that we saw in all of Action Housing s down- 

town staff. ) 



Because of the agency'., unfamiliarity with what is involved m a counsel- 
ing component, the counselor was used primarily to interview enrollees as to 
their reactions to the program and their plans for returning to school or for 

obtaining a job. 

In discussing the merits of a counseling component in the project, the 
investigators urged that in future programming, the local YOC be brought in on 



the planning stages in order to obtain their commitment, cooperation and ex- 
pertise in working with young people. 

We had a serious question as to whether traditional counseling could 
accomplish very much in the short period available for a summer program, 
unless it included several hours of individual and/or group sessions a week. 

We believe that counseling in this project could have been more helpfu i 
were oriented to specific problems encountered at work and/or group rela- 
tionships to supervisors. The real test of a counseling component in a short- 
term project revolves around whether the counselor can assist the youth in 
getting the most out of the experience. 

5. Enrollee Involvement 

One way of maximizing the impact of the work experience is to involve 
enrollees in the decision-making process as well as in carrying out the deci- 
sions made by others. Some provisions should have been made for enro ees 
to share in decision making and planning of the program. For example, en- 
rolls es might have been asked to contribute to the selection of color schemes 
on work sites, to assist in the selection of shrubs, and to help design the ques- 
tionnaire which the counselor circulated to all enrollees relative to their future 

plans. 

Another program piece obviously overlooked by Action Housing staff was 
the fact that enrollees were never brought together as a group for shared experi- 
ences, either for discussion purposes or for social or recreational activity. 

There also was no regular time set aside for the supervisor, architectural stu- 
dent and the team captain to meet to discuss team problems ^s an. after- 
thought, the staff realized that this could have been accomplished on Fridays, 
or on those days when materials were late in arriving. 

In discussing these points with Action Housing staff, they agreed that 
the program could have been strengthened considerably by providing some o 
the elements described in this section under "Findings. The Dlrector 

had arranged for crews to visit at the various sites completed by other crews. 
Making these visits was complicated by the fact that the sites were scattered 
over a 30 to 40 mile area. However, since the youths themselves felt the need 
for some communication with each other, the Project Director was scheduling 
visits for ths last week of ths program. 

8. Follow-Up 

The project had plans for surveying each youth as to his reactions to 
the program and his plans for the future. The Pennsylvania Bureau ot Employ- 
ment Security was to have worked with each enrollee and make recommendations 
and referral plans for each youth. Because PBES did not carry out its role in 



